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Eldersridge Academy. 


BY MISS MARGUERITE M. ELDER.* 


To those interested in the pioneer educational institu- 
tions of Western Pennsylvania, the history of Eldersridge 
Academy is full of romantic interest. Beginning in a log 
cabin, far removed from any commercial or literary center; 
continuing for six decades without a dollar of endowment 
or outside aid, it has become known from sea to sea, and 
its far-reaching influence has encircled the globe. 

In the southwestern part of Indiana County, is a sec- 
tion of country full of rural charm and rustic beauty, 
known as Eldersridge. Its boundary line has always been 
somewhat of a mystery, but the suburbs of the little village 
are generously extensive. 

Robert Elder, the pioneer settler of this region, belong- 
ed to a sturdy, Scotch-Irish people, who had settled east of 
the mountains many years before. Rev. John Elder, known 
as the “fighting parson,” and the colonel of the “Paxton 
Rangers” in Indian warfare days, was his cousin. Joshua 
Elder, the surveyor, was also a near relative and gave Rob- 
ert Elder the large tract of land in Western Pennsylvania, 
to which he moved with his family in 1786. Here, in an 








*Read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, January 
30th, 1917. 
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uncleared section, he built his forest home which served 
as a residence and a blockhouse too, for the red man was 
not entirely willing. to abandon his favored haunts for the 
white intruder. The main turnpike being some distance 
from this region, only an occasional newcomer found his 
way across the mountains to this remote settlement until 
the completion in 1829 of the Pennsylvania Canal and Por- 
tage Railroad connecting Columbia on the Susquehanna Riv- 
er with Pittsburgh on the Ohio. Travelers now found the 
trip across the mountains more comfortable and the forests 
of Western Pennsylvania more alluring. These sturdy, sub- 
stantial people brought with them frugal and virtuous hab- 
its, a noble purpose and consistent religious customs. 

A little company of worshippers from widely scattered 
homes organized the Eldersridge Presbyterian Church in 
1830. They had no pastor for several years, but were sup- 
plied at intervals, by visiting ministers who traveled about, 
holding services in the scattered mission churches. As yet, 
free schools and free schoolhouses were unknown, and the 
educational advantages for the children of the settlers were 
meager and primitive. In the renowned Ligonier Valley on 
August 30th, 1808, there was born a boy who was destined 
to become the pastor of this little band of simple-hearted 
worshippers, a father and leader for the community, whose 
name and fame should become so well known. 

Alexander Donaldson came of heroic Scotch-Irish an- 
cestry. His grandfather and his great grandfather were 
among the pioneers that were massacred by the Indians in 
Westmoreland County. His parents were deeply religious 
and he was faithfully grounded in the doctrines of the Cal- 
vainistic faith. He often declared that the ease with which 
he could acquire a new language in later life was due to the 
fact that at the age of four years he could recite the Pres- 
byterian Shorter Catechism from first to last. 

After a heroic struggle to get an education, he gradu- 
ated from Jefferson College in 1835 and from the Western 
Theological Seminary in 1838. He was installed as pastor 
at Eldersridge on June 30th, 1839. Here, Dr. Donaldson’s 
work as an educator began, almost without his planning for 
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it. On the day he was ordained, a young man, afterwards 
known as Dr. John McAdoo of West Lebanon, began recit- 
ing to him and very soon other ambitious boys sought the 
same privilege. The number increased steadily until, in 
1845, the attention of the public and the scholarly began to 
turn with some degree of interest to Eldersridge. 

The venerable Dr. Matthew Brown, president of Jeffer- 
son College, urged upon the young pastor and teacher, the 
importance of organizing a first class academy. 

It was represented as a vital matter, involving much of 
the civil, social and religious interest of the community, and 
a department of usefulness for which he was eminently 
qualified both by nature and by education. The private reci- 
tation room was a small log cabin, built for domestic pur- 
poses but used as a pastor’s study. Here Eldersridge Acad- 
emy was regularly organized on the 16th of April, 1847, and 
this widely known institution began its useful career. The 
able assistance of Mr. John M. Barnett, a graduate of Jeffer- 
son College, was secured. Thirty-one students were en- 
rolled the first year and the attendance increased until in 
1854 we find an enrollment of 113 students, gathered from 
a widely scattered territory. The cabin had served its time, 
so a new frame building was erected which in 1852 gave 
place to a substantial, two-story, brick building, containing 
school rooms and society halls. 

Throughout his life Dr. Donaldson had a passion for 
linguistic studies and during his ministry he read the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, Greek, Latin and German, and the 
New Testament in Greek, Latin and German. It is not 
strange that the energy of the school in its early days, was 
expended in the line of classical and college preparatory 
work, although a normal course was added as the times 
seemed to demand. 

The assistants succeeding Mr. Barnett were always 
well trained, scholarly men and such names as John M. Mc- 
Elroy, J. C. Thom, Matthew Clark and many others appear 
on the pages of the early catalogues. 

In 1855, T. B. Elder, better known to the students as 
“T. B.,” became Dr. Donaldson’s assistant, and, with the 
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exception of an occasional year. he was connected with the 
institution for more than 35 years and was a potent factor 
in the training of some three thousand students, to each of 
whom he was a personal friend. One of these same boys 
paid this tribute to his memory: “We loved and revered 
him for his wit and worth, his moral fibre and his scholarly 
instincts, his teaching genius, and his modest, unselfish de- 
votion to those who were under his care.” 

Another able assistant, who was a resident of Elders- 
ridge, was Honorable S. J. Craighead. He was connected 
with the Academy, first as a student and then as an in- 
structor for a number of years, during which time he was 
honored and respected by all who knew him. 

As early as 1849, a woman’s department was opened 
under the charge of Miss Martha Bracken and was carried 
on successfully, receiving a generous share of public patron- 
age until 1858, when it was necessary to abandon it on ac- 
count of the extreme difficulty of procuring suitable board- 
ing places for ladies. Some years later, however, the Acad- 
emy admitted the ladies upon condition that they would 
keep up with the boys in their class work, and its doors 
have never since been closed to the fair sex. 

One of the effective, molding influences of the student 
body and of the Eldersridge community was the Society for 
Religious Inquiry which early became an interesting part 
of the Academic organization. Its purpose was to pro- 
mote a vital interest in topics of a religious and missionary 
character, and through its influence, not a few students 
devoted their lives to mission work, both in the home and 
foreign fields. 

It is interesting to note that of the three ministers, 
namely, John M. Barnett, J. Irwin Smith, and T. R. 
Elder, who organized the Presbytery of Lake Superior, the 
latter two, and the wives of the three were members of this 
helpful society. 

Another valuable organization for the benefit of the 
students was the Amphisbeteon Literary Society. From 
the beginning of the Academy this society had a standard 
much higher than that of the ordinary academic societies, 
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and the literary entertainments at the close of the sessions 
would have done credit to a first class college. Each pro- 
gram contained orations in Greek, Latin, French and Ger- 
man. On some of the programs of the “60’s,” we find origi- 
nal orations on such subjects as “Jefferson Davis’s Vindica- 
tion,” “Revolutions—A Nation’s Education,” “The Archi- 
medean Lever,” “Spain and the Spaniard,” ‘“‘Napoleon’s Rus- 
sian Campaign,” “Something is Rotten in Denmark,” “Hor- 
rors of War,” “The Hand of Destiny in the East,” “The 
Wane of the Crescent,” and others of like character. 


As the attendance increased, it was thought best to 
have two literary societies, so the Amphisbeteon gave place 
to the Matheteon and Ereuneteon societies. The annual 
contests between these societies were of intense interest to 
the students and, indeed, to the entire community. While 
not so demonstrative as the modern football game, the ex- 
citement was equally strenuous. The standard was high, 
and the eager contestant would train carefully for weeks, in 
order that he might excel his equally ambitious rival. Boys 
trained in these societies were frequently successful orators 
during their college life. Such questions for debate as “Was 
the Noachian Deluge Universal?” might be beyond the abil- 
ity of the Schenley High School boy to discuss, but the stu- 
dents at Eldersridge could handle them skillfully. 


The “rural repose” and “sheltered quiet” of this peace- 
ful and substantial community had a refining influence up- 
on the students gathered there. There were no slums, no 
saloons, and, in fact, no degrading influences to undo the 
constructive forces of the institution. The boy that had 
tasted somewhat of the follies and dissipations of city life, 
acquired a healthy tone of mind, a manliness and simplicity 
of manners that the city school can seldom secure. The 
boarding accommodations were limited and many students 
were taken into the homes of the neighborhood to room and 
board, paying the magnificent sum of two dollars per week 
and enjoying all the privileges of the best families. It has 
been the loving testimony of many of these students in af- 
ter years that they “looked longingly back to these fond 
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scenes and native hills, as an exiled Swiss to his Alpine 
home.” 

In the early days, the needs of the students were large- 
ly dependent upon the community, as the nearest postoffice 
was three miles distant, and the nearest point on the Canal 
was four miles away. The sturdy team of the industrious 
farmer was usually available to haul the students to and 
fro, not at modern “taxi” rates but, frequently free. 

The permanent growth and popularity of Eldersridge 
Academy, however, was in a large measure due to the 
charming and forceful personality of Dr. Donaldson. Hav- 
ing known the stern discipline of “pinching poverty” his 
warm and generous heart took into its “roomy embrace” all 
those who came within the sphere of his influence. He al- 
ways felt a deep personal interest in their individual wel- 
fare. There was something in his “known goodness” and 
“real greatness” that hedged him about with respect, but 
he was always responsive to the lively enthusiasm of hope- 
ful youth. His face was usually radiant with good humor as 
he would meet the students assembled for the morning ex- 
ercise. Sometimes, he took occasion to admonish for the in- 
fraction of rules, “goad the tardy and stir up the dilatory.” 
His own life was so strenuous with his teaching in the 
Academy five days in the week, and preaching to two con- 
gregations four miles apart every Sunday, that the sight of 
a loafer was an abhorrence and a vexation to him. So well 
was this known that his approach toward the village store 
was a signal for the loafing student to suddenly disappear 
around some corner, or beat a hasty retreat to the nearest 
boarding house. The sins of profanity, card playing, Sab- 
bath-breaking and intemperance he “denounced with fierce 
and fiery earnestness.” He did not believe in “giving to 
knowledge a liberality that throws character into the shade.” 
Few students were able to forget the intensity of feeling 
with which he would “scathe and scorch” the offense and 
denounce the offender. The habitual smoker, he said, was 
not any more acceptable to polite society than a “skunk.” 
So emphatic was he on the subject of temperance that siu- 
dents have been known to take cider through straws from a 
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jug securely buried in the ground, and often decks of cards, 
when not in use were carefully concealed in an abandoned 
well nearby. 

But this “Grand Old Man” had few equals in this con- 
scientious, painstaking interest in the training of those 
committed to his care. 

In 1876, Dr. Donaldson gave the Academy property ov- 
er to a Board of Trustees to be kept in perpetuity, but he 
remained the honored head and continued teaching until 
almost the time of his death in 1889. 

The list of Eldersridge Alumni who are worthy of ex- 
tended notice is a very long one. Some two hundred or 
more are in the city of Pittsburgh and vicinity. The limits 
of time preclude even the naming of many, but I wish to 
speak first of the remarkable careers of some who were 
students during the early years of the Academy’s history. 

Dr. Hunter Corbett, one of the pioneer missionaries to 
China, has recently celebrated his eighty-first birthday, and 
also, the fiftieth anniversary of an academy for boys found- 
ed by him in Chefoo, China. After completing his education 
at Eldersridge Academy, Jefferson College and the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, he sailed for China in the summer of 1863. 
A six months’ voyage around the Cape of Good Hope brought 
him to his chosen field, an unwelcome intruder, but, at the 
age of eighty-one, he is still active and energetic in mission- 
ary work and is revered and loved by the Chinese people. 

On “India’s coral strand” Dr. Ellwood Wherry and his 
sister, Mary, have spent their lives in missionary labors. 
They were reared in Dr. Donaldson’s West Lebanon con- 
gregation and were students at the Academy. Dr. Will An- 
derson is another student who has been in India for more 
than twenty-five years. Also, the late Dr. Arthur Ewing, 
for over twenty years connected with a boys’ academy in 
Allahabad, India, whose untimely death has been so much 
lamented, was a man of wonderful energy and achievement. 

Siam too, had its representative in Dr. John B. Dunlap; 
Africa, its Dr. Robinson, and Mexico, its Dr. Freeman Wal- 
lace. Tillie Wray Lee has given her life to fight the demon 
of Mormonism in shackled Utah. 
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Among the one hundred and fifty ministers who have 
gone out from Eldersridge Academy many have attained 
rare distinction. On a commencement program, dated 1858, 
we find a boy from Westmoreland County, scheduled for a 
Greek oration, the subject of which was “Ho Barbitos ton 
kelion Kordon.” The boy’s name was S. J. Nicholls. Some 
years later we find him the pastor of one of the leading 
church of St. Louis and later still, moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, but always with 
a heart full of devotion for his teacher and friend, Dr. Don- 
aldson. Other names on this distinguished roll that should 
be noted are Dr. T. D. Wallace of Chicago, Dr. S. D. Mc- 
Connell of Philadelphia, Dr. W. W. Moorhead of Greensburg, 
Dr. J. D. Moorhead of Beaver Falls, and Dr. J. S. Elder of 
Clarion, and many others of equal prominence and useful- 
ness. 

In the realm of science, Charles H. Townsend has at- 
tained world renown. For many years, he has been a mem- 
ber of the United States Fish Commission. He was on the 
government vessel, “Albatross,” when it made its famous 
trip of forty thousand miles, exploring the mysteries of 
deep sea life in southern waters with such great men for 
companions as Professor Agassiz of Boston. Mr. Townsend 
has also written many valuable books on scientific discov- 
eries. 


Of some eighty physicians, who at one time were El- 
dersridge boys, Pittsburgh has a liberal number. The late 
Dr. T. D. Davis, a former member of this Historical Society, 
was a man remarkably useful in every department of city 
life. At the time of his death about one year ago, a leading 
paper of our city paid this high tribute to his memory. 
“While Dr. T. D. Davis, the beloved physician, practiced 
medicine in Pittsburgh for a generation, his work in behalf 
of the community was not bounded by the limits of his pro- 
fessional duties. A mere enumeration of the offices of 
honor and responsibility he had held is sufficient to show 
his fellow citizens’ estimate of his ability. An elder of the 
Presbyterian Church for more than forty years; president 
of the American Academy of Medicine, president of the 
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Pittsburgh Academy of Science and Art; trustee of the 
Western Theological Seminary; these are but a few of the 
positions which enlisted Dr. Davis’s unselfish services, and 
with them all, he ministered faithfully to the needs of his 
host of patients.” 

Among others were the late Dr. Stausburg Sutton, dis- 
tinguished as a surgeon; the late Dr. Thomas McCann and 
Dr. Thomas Gallaher. 

At the Pittsburgh bar, as well as in other cities and 
nearby towns, are judges, district attorneys, congressmen, 
corporation lawyers and pleaders of unusual prominence. A 
few years since, the names of Judge James S. Young, of 
United States District Court; Judge Samuel A. McClung, of 
the Allegheny County Court, Lewis McMullen and D. W. 
Elder were familiar to all. At the present time, Colonei 
James E. Barnett, W. S. Thomas and R. R. Elder, and many 
others appear on the list of city attorneys. In Indiana, At- 
torney John A. Scott, at present a member of the State 
Compensation Commission, and Honorable M. C. Watson; 
in Greensburg, Congressman E. E. Robbins; in Greenville, 
Honorable Harry Watson, and in Philadelphia, former At- 
torney-General John A. Bell belonged to this honored law- 
yer-alumni. 


Among those who have attained success as writers, Dr. 
S. S. Gilson deserves a place of high rank. He was at one 
time Associate Editor of the “Herald and Presbyter” of 
Cincinnati, and later, has been a writer for the Pittsburgh 
papers. He has the unique distinction of having reported the 
proceedings of the Presbyterian General Assembly for more 
than forty-five years. The late James S. Swank of Phila- 
delphia, was the able editor of the “Iron Age” for many 
years, and was the author of a very interesting and valu- 
able history of Pennsylvania. 


The name of H. I. Tourley is well known to many, he 
having held the office of Mayor ard Controller in Pittsburgh 
a few years since. His roommate at the Academy was the 
late S. P. Harbison, a very successful financier and well 
known for his generous and beneficent gifts. 

During the Civil War, many students enlisted to de- 
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fend the nation’s honor. J. D. Elder fell at Malvern Hill; 
Matthew Smith at a later battle; a representative was on 
Sherman’s staff during his famous march from Atlanta to 
the sea, while others served until Lee surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox. 

In other walks of life, the Eldersridge boys have been 
and are useful and successful citizens. 

In these days of million-dollar endowments, magnificent 
buildings, extensive and expensive equipment, does it not 
seem almost marvelous that this school in a rural communi- 
ty with no endowment and very meager equipment could 
have been such a power for good fer more than half a cen- 
tury? 

In recent years, on account of the steady march of in- 
dustrial development and the demand for Normal schools, 
the Classical Academy has had to give way. Not long ago, 
the property of this honored institution was taken over by 
the State and a first class Vocational High School is carried 
on successfully at the present time, but the high ideals and 
sweet memories of the old Academy still linger, and its be- 
nign influence, who can measure as it goes on and on through 
ages yet to come. 
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Indian Songs. 


Love. 


It is my form and person that makes me great. 

Hear the voice of my song—it is my voice. 

I shield myself with secret coverings. 

All your thoughts are known to me—blush! 

I could draw you hence, were you on a distant island; 
Though you were on the other hemisphere. 

I speak to your naked heart. 


War. 
) & 

I wish for the speed of a bird, to pounce un the enemy. 
I look to the morning star to guide my steps. 
I devote my body to battle. 
I take courage from the flight of eagles. 
I am willing to be numbered with the slain. 
For even then my name shall be repeated with praise. 


Il. 

The eagles scream on high, 

They whet their forked beaks; 
Raise—raise the battle-cry, 

*Tis fame our leader seeks. 

The batle-birds swoop from the sky, 
They thirst for the warrior’s heart; 
They look from their circles on high, 
And scorn every flesh but the brave. 


Death. 


I fall—but my body shall lie 

A name for the gallant to tell; 

The Gods shall repeat it on high, 

And young men grow brave at the sound. 
—Schoolcraft’s Indian Antiquities, 
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The Dawn of the Woman’s Movement. 


An Account of the Origin and History of the Pennsylvania 
Married Woman’s Property Law of 1848. 


BY CHARLES W. DAHLINGER (1) 


In these days when the social position of the women is 
equal to that of the men, and when the women have ob- 
tained the political franchise in nine of the United States, 
(2) and in many of the countries of Europe, it is of interest 
to lift the curtain from the past, and obtain a view of the 
beginning of the movement for this equality. Originally it 
contemplated only an adjustment of the woman’s place in 
the social organism. At first no specific demand was made; 
there was only the vague complaint that her position was 
lower than that of man. The arguments covered the whole 
range of woman’s wrongs, but no plan was presented by 
which is was expected to correct the existing evils. The 
political equality of woman with man was not agitated. The 
most obvious wrongs were those sustained by woman in the 
property rights accorded her upon marriage. This phase of 
the woman question was already being seriously considered 
by the men themselves, and it was on this proposition that 
the men and women united their forces, and inaugurated a 
campaign, which was the first in the modern war for the 
equality of women with men. 

The men had crowned themselves sovereigns, when they 
fought the Revolutionary War and broke the cord which 
bound the country to England. But the women were still 
enveloped in the medievalism of the common law, which was 
brought from England, and prevailed in nearly all the states. 
The pages of Blackstone's Commentarics present a vivid 





(1) Address delivered on November 2, 1914, before the Woman’s His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

(2) This has now been increased to twelve states, and the Territory of 
Alaska. In six other states women have the presidential suf- 
frage; and in one state they are entitled to vote at primary 
elections. 
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picture of the humiliating spectacle. Even today the mar- 
riage state is termed coverture, and the wife a feme covert. 
In the old days the husband and wife were styled baron and 
feme. The word baron, or lord, indicated that the husband 
was dominant, and that the wife was under his influence and 
protection. If the baron killed his feme it was the same as 
if he had killed an actual stranger, but if the feme killed 
her baron, the act was regarded as a much more atrocious 
crime, because she not only broke through the restraints of 
humanity and conjugal affection, but threw off all subjec- 
tion to the authority of her husband. Therefore the law 
denominated her crime a species of treason, and condemned 
her to the same punishment as if she had killed the king. 
Upon marriage her personal property, (1) whether then 
owned by her or afterward acquired, went to her husband 
to do with as he pleased. If she earned money during cov- 
erture, this also belonged to her husband. The husband was 
entitled to all the income of her real estate. In only a few 
of the newer and least populous states, as Louisiana and 
Florida, and the young territory of California, which had 
received their laws directly or indirectly from France or 
Spain where the civil law prevailed, or in states which were 
influenced by proximity to states whose laws were based on 
the civil law, like Mississippi, the wife was allowed to retain 
her separate estate. 


The entire movement for the equality of women with 
men was the result of evolution. The success of the Ameri- 
can Revolution had demonstrated the possibilities attain- 
able in free government and in improved social conditions. 
The French Revolution had shown that the will of the peo- 
ple is supreme above that of kings and nobles. The seeds 
of both movements were sown all over the continent of 
Europe; and in the next fifty years they were to again 
sprout in France; they were to take root and grow in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece and Poland. The seeds were to be 
wafted into Germany and Austria-Hungary, where in 1848 





(1) James Shouler: A Treatise on the Law of Domestic Relations, 
Fifth Edition, Boston, 1895; Joel Prentiss Bishop: Commentar- 
ies on the Law of Married Women, Philadelphia, 1871. 
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and 1849, the burghers and the peasants were to fight 
against absolutism. In the United States there had been a 
wonderful material development since the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Toward the middle of the century railroads 
were introduced, as was electric telegraph; the post was 
greatly improved and cheapened, and intercourse between 
widely separated districts became both easy and expeditious. 
The radicalism of the Revolution became more pronounced 
and sometimes degenerated into absurdity. Political par- 
ties were born of a passing fancy or prejudice. Monstrosi- 
ties like the Anti-Masonic party, and the Native American 
party came into existence. (1) The one owed its rise to the 
strong antagonism that had developed against the Free- 
masons, because a large number of the men holding public 
office belonged to that order, the other had a short-lived but 
stormy career in attempting the elimination of Roman 
Catholics and foreigners from public life. Many social prob- 
lems were discussed. Drunkenness was everywhere in evi- 
dence; laity and clergy alike were addicted to the overindul- 
gence in strong drink. One temperance movement succeeded 
another. The Washingtonian and Father Maythew Societies 
became a power in the social world, and a proposal was made 
to abolish wine from the communion table. (2) In New 
England there arose in 1836, a band of scholars and think- 
ers, calling themselves Transcendentalists (3) whose aspira- 
tions were for the ideal in philosophy, theology, sociology 
and economics. The high priestess of the movement was 
Margaret Fuller. She was a young woman of broad culture 
and poetic temperament, whom Horace Greeley describes 
as, “the most remarkable, and in some respects the great- 
est woman America has yet known.” Her energy was mar- 
velous. In the autumn of 1839, she began in Boston, a series 
of conversations exclusively for women. Here she sur- 
rounded herself with the most brilliant women of the time, 





(1) A. K. McClure: Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


1905. 

(2) Frederick W. Seward: Seward “ Washington as Senator and 
Secretary of State, New York, 

(3) Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Oscoli, Boston, 1852; Horace Gree- 
ley: Recollections of a Busy Life, ‘New York, 1868. 
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women whose names, or the names of whose husbands, are 
better known today, than evgn seventy-five years ago. 
Among them were Mrs. George Bancroft, Mrs. Lydia Maria 
Child, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mrs. Theodore Parker, 
Miss E. P. Peabody, Mrs. Josiah Quincy and Mrs. George 
Ripley. In her prospectus Miss Fuller proclaimed the ob- 
ject of her meetings to be: “What were we born to do? and 
how shall we do it?” The conversations bear the same re- 
lation to the woman’s movement, that the fight made by the 
Minute Men of Concord who “fired tae shot heard round the 
world,” has to the Revolutionary War. 

In 1840 the Transcendentalists began in Boston the pub- 
lication of a quarterly periodical called the Dial, of which 
Margaret Fuller was editor. In her article, published in 
1843, entitled, “The Great Lawsuit,’ she made such an 
original and vigorous plea for the political and social equali- 
ty of women with men, as to actract the attention of think- 
ing men and women, not only in New England, but in the 
middle states. This essay she expanded the next year into 
a book called Woman in the Nineteenth Century, Her ar- 
gument 1s supported by a wealth of facts taken from reli- 
gion, mythology, history, philosophy, literature and poetry, 
which none but a person of the widest culture could have 
produced. In 1845, the book was republished in London (1). 
In 1855, five years after the author’s death, a second edition 
was published in this country (2) which was reprinted sev- 
eral times that year; and the matter is as fresh and inter- 
esting today as it was when the essay appeared in the Dial. 

Another important factor in awakening interest in wo- 
man’s rights, was the Anti-Slavery movement. This sec- 
tional question had become of absorbing interest. All over 
the North men and women were declaiming against the ini- 
quity of negro slavery. In New England the Transcendent- 
alists were enlisted in the agitation. In Pennsylvania an 
intrepid band of Quaker women held public meetings and 





(1)Margaret Fuller: Woman in the Nineteenth Century, London, 


1845. 
(2) Margaret Fuller Ossoli: Woman in the Nineteenth Century, Bos- 
ton, 1855. 
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appeared before the state legislature, creating public senti- 
ment against slavery. On June 21, 1840, a great world Anti- 
Slavery convention was held in London (1) of which Whit- 
tier wrote the stirring words: 


“Yes, let them gather!—Summon forth 
The pledged Philanthropy of Earth, 
From every land, whose hills have heard 
The bugle blast of Freedom waking.” 


Delegates were present from the Anti-Slavery societies 
of all the civilized nations of the earth. Among the Ameri- 
can and English delegates were many women. The Ameri- 
can women were accustomed to speak and vote in Anti- 
Slavery meetings, but in the London convention all the wo- 
men were refused seats as delegates. They were deeply 
humiliated, particularly the Quakers, among whom the equal- 
ity of women with men was never questioned. The best 
known of the women delegates from America was Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Mott, the courageous little Quaker from Philadelphia. 
New York had sent Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who was 
on her wedding journey. The treatment accorded the wo- 
men delegates caused Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton to set in 
motion the machinery by means of which the women of the 
country were years afterward to gain many of their desired 
ends; and the London convention has become a milestone in 
the movement for woman’s rights. 

Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton became the self-appointed 
leaders in America. They proclaimed the equality of wo- 
men and men; but they were conservative. The radicalism 
which for a time assumed that in order to demonstrate their 
equality, the women must appear as much like the men as 
possible, and wear a costume consisting of a short skirt over 
loose Turkish trousers gathered round the ankles called the 
Bloomer after the woman who was the most conspicuous ad- 
vocate of its use (2), had not yet developed. The two lead- 








(1) Elizabeth Cady Stanton: Eighty Years and More, New York, 
1898; Anna Davis Hallowell: James and Lucretia Mott, Pos- 
ton, 1884; Elizabeth Cady Stanton and others: History of Wo- 
man Suffrage, New York, 1881-1887. 

(2) Jane Grey Swisshelm: Half a Century, Second Edition, Chicago, 
1880. 
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ers were in deadly earnest. They may have lacked the 
scholarship of Margaret Fuller, but they had the benefit of 
her powerful presentation of the cause, and they had her 
name to conjure with. Besides they had made investiga- 
tions of their own. In preparing to enter upon the crusade 
they had commenced a course of training intended to fit 
them for promulgating the propaganada of the rights of 
women. In the progress of their studies they read among 
other subjects, the common and the civil law. They became 
impressed with the fact that their sisters in Louisiana, Flor- 
ida and Mississippi, were enjoying rights which were denied 
women in New York and Pennsylvania. They were politi- 
cians of no mean ability. Although the indefinite senti- 
ments in regard to women’s wrongs had crystalized into ex- 
plicit charges, they realized how impossible it was in the 
existing state of public opinion, to secure for women a per- 
fect equality with men; and they began to concentrate their 
powers in an effort to obtain for married women the right 
to the enjoyment of their separate property. It was not 
until three months after this object had been attained in 
New York and Pennsylvania, that in the obscure town of 
Seneca Falls, New York, they held the convention which 
took up the general question of woman’s rights. 


Also for years reflecting men in the Eastern states, 
judges, lawyers and laymen, had realized the iniquity of 
the laws relating to the property rights of married women. 
A feeling in favor of the enactment of laws giving them the 
control of their separate property became manifest. In 
May, 1844, the leading magazine of the day, the Democratic 
Review, published in New York, contained an able exposi- 
tion of the subject, written by a woman, and approved and 
adopted by the editor, in which the writer called on the wo- 
men of the country to awake from their lethargy, and move 
in the matter, so vital to their sex. (1) To these forces 
Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Stanton and the other self-sacrificing wo- 
men whom they had drawn into their train, added their in- 





(1) “The Legal Wrongs of Women,”The United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review, Vol. XIV, New York, 1844. 
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fluence. But the women remained free-lances and fought 
in their own way, and continued leaders and not followers. 

In New York and Pennsylvania, the two most populous 
states of the republic, the sentiment was stronger than in 
any of the other states, and here the earliest battles for this 
reform were fought, and here the first rifts in the clouds of 
medievalism appeared. In Pennsylvania a combination of 
circumstances entered into the enactment of the law en- 
titling women to the enjoyment of their separate property. 
The courts had long recognized the injustice of the law in 
this respect, and in many instances had saved the estates of 
married women from the rapacity or culpability of their 
husbands. The courts required every requisite of the laws 
relating to the conveyance of lands by married women to be 
substantially complied with, on failure of which the con- 
veyance was held to be void. In 1820, Judge John Bannister 
Gibson, of the Supreme Court, afterward chief justice, and 
conceded to have been the greatest chief justice that the 
state has yet known, wrote in a case which came before 
him: (1) 

“In no country where the blessings of the common law 
are felt and acknowledged, are the interests and estates of 
married women so entirely at the mercy of their husbands, 
as in Pennsylvania. This * * * * is extenuated by no 
motive of policy, and is by no means creditable to our juris- 
prudence.” 

In the middle of the last century, the two political par- 
ties in the United States were the Democratic and Whig 
parties. The Democratic party was the party of conserva- 
tism, as it is now the party of radicalism. It had been in 
power with few exceptions, for fifty years. The radicalism 
prevalent in Europe had found its echo in the United States, 
where one of the forms which it assumed was hypercriticism 
of the party in power. Also the country was suffering from 
a severe business depression occasioned, it was said, by the 
new tariff law enacted in 1846. (2) Consequently at the 





(1) Watson vs. Mercer and Another, 6 S. & R., 49. 
(2) A. K. McClure: Supra. 
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fall election of that year the Democratic party was badly 
defeated in Pennsylvania, the Whigs carrying both branches 
of the legislature. In 1848 the Whigs again controlled the 
Senate, but the Democrats had recovered the House, the 
result of having the previous year renominated Governor 
Francis Rawn Shunk. The personal popularity of Governor 
Shunk had not only assured his own re-election, but had 
carried the House of Representatives for the Democrats. At 
the time of his first election to the governorship, Mr. Shunk 
lived in Pittsburgh, where he practiced law. (1) Here 
also resided Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm, then in the height 
of her vigorous mentality. In the pages of the Daily Com- 
mercial Journal of that city, she published a series of piquant 
letters couched in language that was forceful, sometimes 
sarcastic, often amusing and always truthful. In these let- 
ters (2) she described the uistress that was frequently 
caused by the laws relating to the separate property of 
married women. In one of her letters she cited as an illus- 
tration the case of a husband who, on the death of his wife, 
to whom he had been married only a short time, had in- 
sisted on retaining her personal effects, which had been be- 
queathed to her sister. In her autobiography (3) Mrs. 
Swisshelm comments indignantly on the proceeding, and 
states that this letter “made the cheeks of the men burn 
with anger and shame.” She also contributed occasional let- 
ters on the subject to Neal’s Gazette of Philadelphia. The 
letters came under the observation of Governor Shunk, and 
helped to impress him with the necessity of the reform ad- 
vocated by Mrs. Swisshelm. 

The question had agitated the legislature for a number 
of years. Governor Shunk was already suffering from the 
fatal malady, which six months later caused him to resign 
his office and sink into an untimely grave, when at the legis- 





(1) William C. Armor: Lives of the Governors of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1873. 

(2) Jane G. Swisshelm: Daily Commercial Journal, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, October 28, 1847; December 11, 1847; February 
10, 1848; February 17, 1848. 

(3) —_ Swisshelm: Half a Century, Second Edition, Chicago, 
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lative session of 1848, he incorporated in his annual message 
a clause strongly recommending the enactment of a law giv- 
ing married women the right to retain their separate prop- 
erty. He made a manly argument: (1) “The liberal and 
enlightened spirit of the age has developed and secured the 
rights of man, and has redeemed woman and elevated her 
from the degrading position she occupied, and placed her 
where she always should have been, at the side of her hus- 
band, his equal in rank and dignity. Then why should her 
rights of property still be to a great extent controlled by the 
contracted enactments of an age when her husband was her 
lord, and he might chastise her by law, as if she were a ser- 
vant.” 


The legislature that met in 1848 was radical in its com- 
position. Among the members were more men of ability 
than is ordinarily found in state legislatures. Some had 
preconceived opinions in favor of changing the laws relating 
to the property rights of married women, while many were 
friendly merely because of Governor Shunk’s advocacy of 
the measure. Others were influenced in this direction by 
their constituents; still others had been elected solely for 
the purpose. In Philadelphia Judge John Bouvier whose 
law dictionary is known among lawyers and law students 
wherever the English language is spoken, was instrumental 
in bringing about the candidacy and election of a number of 
young Quakers, to which sect he belonged, pledged to aid 
in the enactment of the law. (2) 


Numerous bills having in view the revision of these 
laws, were introduced into the legislature. (3) On January 
11th, Thomas S. Fernon, of Philadelphia County, presented 
a bill in the House of Representatives, and on January 17th, 
George A. Frick, of Northumberland County, introduced a 
similar bill. In the Senate William A. Crabb, of the city of 
Philadelphia, presented a like bill on January 3lst. This 





(1) Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. VII, Harrisburg, 1902. 

(2) Elizabeth Cady Stanton and others: Supra. 

(3) Journal of the Senate, Vol. I, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1848. 
Journal of the House of Representatives, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1848. 
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was followed the next day, by the bill of William F. Johns- 
ton, of Armstrong County, who later in the session was to 
be elected president of the Senate, and by virtue of this of- 
fice, a few months afterward, on the resignation of Governor 
Shunk, succeeded to the governorship. Mr. Johnston report- 
ed his bill from committee on February 3rd. 

Lucretia Mott, together with Mary Grew, Sara Pugh, 
Abby Kimber and Elizabeth Neal, the other Philadelphia 
Quakers who had attended the London Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, entered actively in the work of obtaining signatures 
to petitions asking for the passage of the law. Their mod- 
est gray costumes also became familiar in the halls 
of legislation at Harrisburg. Their broader claims might be 
ridiculed and condemned, but in advocating this law they 
realized that they would receive thoughtful consideration. 

Petitions asking for the passage of the law began to 
pour into the legislature. The residents of the city and 
county of Philadelphia sent no less than ten petitions; three 
petitions were received from the people of the state at large. 
On March 20th, on motion of Mr. Johnston, his bill was 
passed finally in the Senate, and was immediately sent to 
the House for concurrence. The session was already draw- 
ing to a close, when on April 8th, the bill came up for action 
in the House. On motion of James K. Kerr, of Crawford 
County, practically the entire bill was stricken out and an- 
other substituted. Then-on motion of Mr. Frick, an addi- 
tional section was added, and with only slight further 
changes, which in the main were taken from the Senate 
bill, it was passed in both houses. The bill was incorporated 
with a heterogenous collection of unrelated bills, either to 
insure its passage, or the passage of the other bills to which 
it was attached. Its enactment appears to have been pro- 
cured by means, which in polite society were termed log 
rolling, but which among politicians were called by the more 
imposing name of omnibus legislation; the spirit of reform 
in the manner of enacting laws, had not yet affected the 
Pennsylvania legislature. 

The incongruous title of the law was “A supplement to, 
An Act entitled ‘An Act relative to the LeRaysville Phalanx, 
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passed March 13 Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven,’ and relative to obligors and obligees, to se- 
cure the rights of married women, in relation to defalcation, 
and to extend the boundaries of the Borough of Ligonier.” 
The measure was approved by Governor Shunk on April 11th, 
the day on which the legislature adjourned, (1) which was 
only five days after a similar law had been enacted in New 
York. While Lucretia Mott was doing her best to bring 
about the passage of the law in her state, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton was similarly engaged in New York. 

The new law was most comprehensive in scope. It con- 
tinued in the married women the property owned by them 
at marriage or afterward acquired, as fully as if they were 
unmarried. Its disposition by will and under the intestate 
laws was specifically provided for. 

The reception of the law promised much, but the full 
expectations of its partisans were never realized. The early 
expressions of the Supreme Court indicated a friendly spirit. 
In 1849, (2) and again in 1850, (3) Judge Molton C. Rogers 
rendered decisions in which he held, that since the Act of 
1848, married women were for all purposes feme soles as to 
their separate estates. That is to say in respect to such es- 
tates they had the same rights as if they were unmarried. 


Under the early constitutions of the State the judges 
were appointed by the governor for life. In 1838 a new con- 
stitution was adopted (4) which fixed the tenure of the 
judges at fifteen years, the terms of the incumbents to ex- 
pire at intervals of three years. In 1850, an amendment to 
the constitution was adopted (5) by which the judiciary was 
made elective, and providing for the expiration of the terms 
of all the judges in the following year. Judge Gibson and 
Judge Richard Coulter were the only judges of the Supreme 
Court in office, who were elected in 1851 under this amend- 
ment; the other three judges were succeeded by new men. 





(1) Act of April 11, 1848, P. L. 536. 

(2) Cummings’ Appeal, 11 Pa., 272. 

(3) Goodyear vs. Rumbaugh and wife, 13 Pa., 480. 

(4) Purdon’s Digest, Eighth Edition, Philadelphia, 1853. 
(5) Ibid. 
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The next two years brought further changes. Judge Coulter 
died on April 20, 1852, and was succeeded by Judge George 
W. Woodward. The venerable Judge John Bannister Gib- 
son pased away on May 3, 1853, and his successor was Judge 
John C. Knox. 

The judges were all of the dominant Democratic faith, 
and the Democratic party, as is usually the case with politi- 
cal parties which have had a long lease of power, floated 
with the tide of public opinion, which had recovered from its 
short spasm of liberalism, and a year or two after 1848, be- 
came strongly reactionary in its tendencies. Reaction in- 
deed was not confined to the United States, but was almost 
universal. On the continent of Europe the iron heel of des- 
potism was again on the neck of the people. The German 
National Assembly was dispersed by armed force; the Re- 
public of Hungary lay dead at the feet of Austria and Rus- 
sia. In France an upstart Napoleon overthrew the republic 
of which he was president, and made himself emperor. In 
the United States where the paramount political issue was 
negro slavery, the reaction appeared as the champion of that 
institution. The reaction caused the enactment of the odi- 
ous Fugitive Slave Law which supplied the slaveholders 
with effective remedies for the recovery of runaway slaves. 
It brought about the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
which had excluded slavery from all of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase north of the southern boundary of Missouri, exclusive 
of that territory. It was responsible for the decision of the 
Supreme Court in which it was held in the case of Dred 
Scott, a negro, that Congress had no power to exclude slav- 
ery from any of the states and territories. During this per- 
iod of gloom, the Pennsylvania Married Woman’s Property 
Law of 1848 suffered along with the other liberal ideas 
which had been developed into distinctive acts, and was 
rendered all but nugatory by the Supreme Court of the 
State. 

In recent years it has become a custom to criticize the 
judges of the courts, but it does not become a member of 
the legal profession to do so, except perhaps when a judge 
has decided a case against him. At the risk of being con- 
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sidered heterodox, however, I will say that I believe that at 
this time the majority of the judges of the Supreme Court 
like the political party to which they belonged, were imbued 
with the current reaction. In 1852 the advocates of the law 
of 1848 received their first shock when the Supreme Court 
decided that the deed of a married woman not joined in by 
her husband, was void. (1) 


From the beginning Judge Woodward appeared to dom- 
inate the bench. At this time he was forty-three years 
of age, and had long been prominent in politics; (2) he had 
been a member of the Constitutional Convention which re- 
ported the constitution of 1838. From 1841, until the con- 
stitutional amendment of 1850 went into effect in December, 
1851, he was judge of the Common Pleas Court of the Fourth 
Judicial District, which comprised the counties of Centre, 
Clinton and Clearfield. He had been an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the United States Senate against Simen Cameron 
in 1844, and the next year had been nominated by President 
Polk for the United States Supreme Bench, but failed of 
confirmation, owing to Senator Cameron’s opposition. He 
was deeply versed in the law and was only too thoroughly 
saturated with its traditions. He did not write all the opin- 
ions on the law of 1848, handed down by the Supreme Court 
during his term of office, but in the reasoning of almost all 
the opinions, where the names of other judges appear, there 
is a distinct resemblance to the reasoning of the opinions 
credited to Judge Woodward. 


In 1853 he decided that the earnings of married women 
were not property within the meaning of the Act of April 
11, 1848, and held that such earnings belonged to the hus- 
band. (3) In the opinion there is an underlying note of de- 
fiance. “The legislature has done much to change the legal 
incidents of the marriage relation,” he declared, “but it has 
not extinguished quite all of the material rights of the hus- 





(1) Peck vs. Ward, 18 Pa., 506. 

(2) Burton Alva Konkle: The Life of Chief Justice Ellis Lewis, 
Philadelphia, 1907; A. K. McClure: Supra. 

(3) Raybold vs. Raybold, 20 Pa., 308. 
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band. He is still entitled to the person and labor of the wife, 
and the benefits of her industry and economy.” 

In 1854 another member of the majority of the court, 
Judge Ellis Lewis, in overruling the former decisions of 
Judge Rogers, delivered a homily on the incapacity of wo- 
men for the performance of certain duties, which if read to- 
day, would cause a smile, from persons other than the wo- 
men who are laboring so assiduously for greater rights for 
their sex. “The Act of lith April, 1848, * * *,” (1) he 
declared, “was intended for their protection, not for their 
injury, and must receive such a construction as shall pro- 
mote that object. * * * In her dependent condition, with 
duties which preclude and habits which unfit her for outdoor 
business life, to give her these extensive powers would be 
an injury instead of a benefit to her, and would be altogether 
at variance with the benevolent purposes of the legislature.” 

In a decision rendered by Judge Woodward in 1858, the 
red flag of danger was waved anew; and he kept waving it 
as long as he continued on the bench, a period of almost ten 
years. In this opinion all the evils that could be conjured 
up by a most fertile mind were set forth in detail. The case 
arose in Perry County, where the Common Pleas Court had 
decided (2) that a married woman could maintain an action 
of debt against her husband on a contract made during cov- 
erture. The defendant took an appeal to the Supreme Court 
and the matter reached Judge Woodward. In the opinion 
overruling the lower Court he took for his text a quotation 
from the argument of B. F. Junkin, the counsel who argued 
in favor of sustaining it. Mr. Junkin had said: “We start 
with the Act of 1848 in a new era; * * * with rights created 
by the act itself, * * * which turn the old common law doc- 
trines, decisions, fictions, and absurdities, into fossil re- 
mains, dead as mummies, and, what is commendable, with- 
out mourners.” 

In reply Judge Woodward declared emphatically: “We 
have not been in the habit of considering the Act of 1848 





(1) Mahon vs. Gormley, 24 Pa.., 80. 
(2) Ritter vs. Ritter, 31 Pa,, 396. 
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as inaugurating a new era.” Stating that under “the com- 
mon law, marriage makes the man and woman one person in 
law, and of course excludes the possibility of a civil suit be- 
tween them,” he reiterated the accusation previously made 
against the legislature: “It is doubtless competent for the 
legislative power to change and modify the qualities of the 
marriage relation, perhaps to abolish it altogether;”’ and 
added, “but * * * in just so far as you sever the material 
interests of husband and wife, you destroy the sympathies 
which constitute the oneness of the relation, and degrade 
the devine institution into mere concubinage.” 


With the skill of a consummate artist he painted a pic. 
ture of terror. No Dore’ or Vereschagin could have de- 
picted with more harrowing details, the dire consequences 
which Judge Woodward predicted might ensue in Pennsylva- 
nia if the Supreme Court construed the law in the manner 
asked for by Mr. Junkin. “The maddest advocate of woman’s 
rights, and for the abolition of all divine institutions, could 
wish for no more decisive blow from the courts than this,” 
he declared. “The flames which litigation would kindle on 
the domestic hearth would consume in an instant the con- 
jugal bond, and bring on a new era indeed—an era of uni- 
versal discord, of unchastity, of bastardy, of dissoluteness, 
of violence, cruelty and murders.” Continuing in the same 
vein, he attempted to minimize the injustice which the act 
of 1848 was intended to remedy by admitting that “‘occasion- 
al instances of hardship occurred.” This he stated being 
“magnified by that prurient philanthropy that begins its 
work where the wise and good leave off, and demolishes what 
they built up, led a too susceptible legislature into declaring 
not only that the wife’s property should be exempt from seiz- 
ure by the husband’s creditors, but that it should continue to 
be her property ‘as fully after her marriage as before,’ and 
should be ‘owned, used and enjoyed by such married woman 
as her own separate property.’ ” 

That the evils which the Supreme Court pretended to 
discover in the law were imaginary, has been amply demon- 
strated since the decisions were rendered. The people of 
Pennsylvania have always been conservative, and public sen- 
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timent sustained the action of the Supreme Court in these 
decisions. The preceding legislatures which could have over- 
ruled the Supreme Court by new enactments, but failed to do 
so, only reflected the opinions of the people who elected them. 
The Civil War, however, convinced the people that many of 
the views entertained by them were wrong, and they did 
their best to make reparation for the past errors. But it was 
nearly a quarter of a century before they had even partially 
escaped the thraldom in which the Supreme Court had held 
them on the question of married women’s property rights. 


They began by electing members to successive legisla- 
tures who believed as they did. In 1887 the Legislature en- 
acted what may be termed a code of laws in favor of the 
property rights of married women. (1) In 1893, a still more 
comprehensive law in their favor was passed. (2) Today 
they possess most of the rights that were originally claimed 
for them under the act of 1848, and also some additional 
ones. Judgments obtained against the husband do not bind 
the wife’s separate property; (3) she can transfer shares in 
corporations; (4) she is entitled to her separate earnings; 
(5) she can assign and satisfy mortgages and judgments; 
(6) she can become a corporator; (7) she can go into busi- 
ness; and she can enter into contracts and give obligations 
in her business and for necessaries and for the use, enjoy- 
ment and improvement of her separate estate; (8) she may 
make leases of her separate property; she may sue and be 
sued, (9) but she may not sue her husband except in a pro- 
ceeding for divorce, or to protect or recover her separate 
property in cases where he may have deserted or separated 
himself from her without sufficient cause, or may have ne- 
glected or refused to support her; but neither may he sue 
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Act of April 1, 1863, P. L. 212. 
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her except on the same conditions on which she may sue 
him; (1) she may become a competent witness in a pro- 
ceeding to protect or recover her separate property. (2) 
And furthermore, she may make conveyances of real estate 
to her husband. (3) This law recognized at least by impli- 
cation, that the married woman is a separate and distinct 
being from her husband as is the case under the civil law. 
The dawn of that “new era” spoken of by Mr. Junkin, has 
broken at last ; it has even blazed into day, but high noon has 
not been reached. In this year of enlightenment, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and fourteen, a married woman is still 
powerless to convey real estate, except as already noted, or 
to mortgage the same, unless she is joined in the conveyance 
or mortgage by her husband. 

In the gigantic war which is now devastating Europe, 
the rulers of the belligerent powers—except of Republican 
France—are invoking the assistance of God as they hurl 
their armies and navies at one another’s throat in a death 
grapple. If I were as devout as these fighting Christians, or 
as they would have the world believe they are, I would indi- 
cate to the married women who are seeking further rights, 
to pray for Divine assistance, but at the same time I would 
advise them to follow farther in the footsteps of the warring 
nations, and have faith in the cynical observation attributed 
to Napoleon I. that “God is on the side of the heaviest bat- 
talions ;” and that to succeed they must gather more women 
into their ranks and engage in a further propaganda of agi- 
tation, and work in season and out for the desired ends. 
Only then will their efforts be crowned with complete suc- 
cess. 





(1) Act of June 8, 1893, P. L. 344. 
(2) Ibid. 
(3) Act of June 3, 1911, P. L. 631. 
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Rev. John Taylor, the First Rector of Trinity Episco- 
pal Church of Pittsburgh, and His Common- 
place Book. 


BY CHARLES W. DAHLINGER. 


REGISTRY OF MARRIAGES, BAPTISMS AND FUNERALS. 


(Continued from January Number.) 


December. 10, Abraham Haiston to Miss Rebecca Camble. 
1817 Jan 23, Algernon Sidney Cheetham to Miss Marga- 
ret Hancock. 
Febr. 7, Matthew George to Miss Margaret Irwin. 
March 1, John Robinson to Miss Cathrine Young. 
27, James Porter to Miss Nancy Bonar. 
May 11, Dennis Haynes to Miss Nancy Hudson. 
June 27, Henry Sweppe to Miss Susanna Reed. 
July 26, James Brannen to Miss Ellinor Loughrey. 
August. 6, Abraham Sours to Miss Belinda Teel. 
Aug. 14, Samuel Morrow to Miss Jane Watson. 


September 18, Thomas McKee to Miss Margaret Jonston. 
October 15, John Hersberger to Miss Sarah Sellers. 


29, John Downer to Miss Martha McBeath. 
Novem. 3, David McGunnigle to Miss McKee. 
5, George Speers to Miss Latitia Green. 
11, Robert Meens to Margaret Harper. 
1818 Jany. 1, Joseph Boon to Miss Susana Boyle. 
28, 1818, James Lummex to Miss Elizabeth Frank- 
lin. 
March 11, William Jones to Miss Jane Magee. 
21, Wm. Irwin M.D. to Miss Jane Lemont. 
April 9, William Miller to Miss Susanna Kearns. 
26, Benjamin Crandall to Miss Sarah Barns. 
30, James Wills to Miss Polly Thompson. 
May 14, Jacob Hildebrand to Miss Elizabeth Hancock. 
17, Desirh Leander to Miss Phebe Riems. 
June 16, Robert Riggs to Miss Mary Newel, both from 
Scotland. 
July 28, Presley Neville to Miss Kerr. 
6 August John Brookmyer to Miss Betsy Moler. 
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30 August, James Phinney to Miss Elizabeth Hanson. 
September 24, David S. Beers to Miss Nancy Pierce. 
October 12, Conway Armstrong to Miss Betsey Hutson. 
November 12, Benair C. Sawyer te Miss Cathrine Brooks. 
Do, John Diel to Miss Cathrine Ford. 
24, Henry Heath to Miss Nancy Kelly. 
December 24, John McNiel to Miss Nancy Dillard. 
Januay 1, 1819, Joseph Braden to Elizabeth Boruff. 
10, John Wills to Miss Eliza Hood. 
29, Mr. Samuel Stackers to Miss Margaret 
Beltzhoover. 
31, Mr. Samuel Smith to Miss Lucina Waite. 
14, Wm. Wilson to Miss Cathrina French. 
Febr. 4, Benjamin Space to Miss Eliza Gibson. 
9, Andrew Pudder to Miss Rebecca Hancock. 
March 5, John Guider to Miss Nancy Smith. 
9, Steward Philips to Miss Sara Hendrix Dey. 
11, Samuel Biddle to Miss Margret Rankin. 
17, Moses Ward to Miss Jane Hill. 
18, Daniel Byrns to Miss Betsy Ferly. 
John Peart to Miss Sara Kennedy. 
26, Thayers William to Miss Polly Gorden. 
May 2, Wellington Wilford Kerr was baptized. 
13, Thos. Kinkade to Miss Eliza Hains. 
June 15, John Patterson to Miss Margaret McKee. 
17, Thomas Miller to Roxy Scipio. 
July 29, Robert Gilbreath to Miss Elizabeth Ferson. 
August 12, William Robinson to Miss Margaret Martin. 
22, John Wainwright Hobson to Miss Abigail 
Sheerwood. 
October 28, David Stranigan to Miss Jane Ritchy. 
Novem. 5, Joshua Hermitage to Miss Margaret Lit- 
tlewood. 
Henry Everson to Miss Ann Davis. 
December 16, Charles Roseburgh to Miss Isabella Camble. 
Jany. 5, 1820, James Geary to Miss Margaret Purvines. 
7, Archibald Garner to Miss Martha Steward. 
18, James Cochran to Miss Nancy Vauhan. 
Febry. 13, James Byrns to Miss Margaret Walker. 
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18, Josep Hudson to Miss Cathrine McNulty, 
March Ist. 
20, Herman Love to Miss Eliza Laird. 
March 14, George W. Irwin to Miss Orisillia Hanna. 
April 13, John Stewart to Miss Sarah Thompson. 
July 22, Joseph Robinson to Mrs. Mary Bedford. 
Aug. 10, Funstone to Miss Crawford. 
Septem. 12, John Gallagher to Miss Mary Ann Magee. 
21, William Croxford to Miss Mary Anne White. 
October 5, Hugh Irwin to Miss Eliza Melvin. 
19, Solomon Rhemes to Miss Hanna Clark. 
November 16, John Miller to Miss Letitia Kearns. 
Decem. 26, Dr. Simpson to Miss Mary Beelen. 
1821 
Jany. 9, George Ritchey to Miss Unity Johnson. 
16, Three of Captain Johnson’s children were 


baptized. 
Feb. 22, John N. Hughey to Miss Martha Hays. 
April 3, Sarah Ann and Smith were baptized. 


May 10, John Fleck to Miss Cathrine Hutchinson. 
15, David McCoy of Racoon reed the holy Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. 
20, William Hulbert to Miss Fanny Magee. 
June 5, John Johnson to Miss Mary McClean. 
10, Jonathan Lee to Sara Bowles. 
13, Michael McNamee to Miss Sarah Adams. 
27, Edward MacLaughlin was baptized. 
July 3, James Digman to Nancy Barnhard. 
4, David Robe-ts to Miss Margarct Law. 
5, Willizm Carson to Mrs. Nancy Bennit, Pitts- 
burgh. 
14, Charlotte Bond was baptize 1. 
19, William Richardson to Miss Elizabeth Bradley. 
Septem. 8, Edward Franklin to Miss Mary Amos. 
12, Thomas Morris to Miss Elizabeth Burgher. 
16, George Selden Esq., Attorney at liw, was 
baptized. 
25, Amelia Anne Schwape wis baptized. 
28, Minehart A. Bousman to Miss Sara Williams. 
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Novem. 21, James E. Law to Miss Isabella Patterson, 
both of Miftiin Township. 
29, Robert Bailey to Mrs. Elizabeth Love. 
Decem 19, John Gilmore to Miss Mary Smith. 
20, Francis Robinson to Miss Jane Dickins. 
1822 
Were married Jany 1st John Smith to Miss Isabella Hall, 
both of Sinclair Township. 
March 2, Capt. Mathew Magee to Miss Winifred Neville 
21, John Boyd to Mary Adams, Ross township. 
28, Alexander Law to Miss Rebecca Ferrel. 
April 12, Henry Richey to Miss Cathrine Coulter. 
of Puckety was baptized. 
17, James McClure to Miss Elizabeth Linch. 
May 11, Charles Frew to Miss Jane Gilkey. 
Moses McFarlin to Miss Sara McClellan. 
16, John Vance to Miss Cathrine Atcheson. 
28, James Armstrong to Miss Eliza Slack. 
June 20, Samuel Varner to Miss Mary McDowel. 
Isaac Gill to Miss Elizabeth Horn. 
August 9, George Drake to Miss Cathrine Stewart. 
Septem. 5, Jacob Edgar to Miss Jane Falkner. 
24, Alexander Stewart to Miss Drake. 
Novem. 7, Wm. Barker to Miss Elizabeth Manfred. 
13, James Fullerton to Miss Jane Crawford. 
17, Were baptized Nancy Girty, daughter of John 
Girty, born on the 16th of November. 
James Matthews born on the 24th day of June, 
son of William Matthews. 
Mary Whitty daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Whitty born on the 11th of October. 
Mary and Eliza Galbreath daughters of Rob- 
ert Galbreath, all of Pittsburgh. 
December 21, Were married William Coles to Miss Sara 
Whitehouse. 
1823 
February 2, Nancy Howels was baptized. 
4, Isaac Dennis to Mary Ann Morrison. 
5, James Holiday to Miss Mary Hobbs were mar- 
ried. 
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7, David Beynon and Lucy Dean. 
April 1, Edward McLaughlin to Miss Peggy Deemer. 
22, Eli Beaty was baptized. 
27, John Mca Fee was baptized, of Wilkins Town- 


ship. 
May 15, Hugh Wiley to Miss Susan Kinsey, was mar- 
ried. 
James Speer to Miss Rebekka Mulvey, was 
married. 


June 12, William Reece to Miss Jane Trunick. 
26, William Walace to Anne Eve Cready, Sinclair. 
July 1, Daniel Scott to Miss Lydia Smith, Pittsburgh. 
11, Alexander Neely to Miss Sara Anne Frealy, 
Ross Township. 
August 19, George Russel to Miss Eliza M. Davis. 
Septem. 7, Joseph Davis to Mrs. Sara Cummins, both of 
Pittsburgh. 
17, James Kearns to Miss Atkin or Eaken, both of 
Sinclair Township. 
28, Doctor Bedford Mowry to Miss Ellen Davis, of 
Pittsburgh. 
October 3, John B. Adler to Miss Julianne Drawly of Pitts- 
burgh. 
November 14, James O Neal to Miss Polly Chess. 
20, John Pollard to Miss Mary Ann Smallman. 
1824 Jany 1 
Mr. John Riddle to Miss Margaret Bell, both 
from Ireland. 
14, James Miller to Miss Letitia Chambers, both 
from Ireland. 
Febry. 5, John Campbell to Miss Jean Deary. 
12, John Highfield to Mrs. Sarah Cowan. 
March 13, Jesse Taylor from England to Miss Susanna 
Beynon from Menthys Tidville, Glamorgan. 
26, Ebenezer Williams to Miss Margaret Lane. 
April 1, Charles John Cahilly and Jane Shipton. 
To Mrs. Shipton 
May 14, Wm. J. Howard to Miss Lydia Updegraff. 
27, Balser Reem to Miss Sara Job. 
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June 29, George Ritchey to Miss Eliza Miller. 
July 15, Alexander McKee to Miss Eleanor Jones, Sin- 
clair Township. 

17, Andrew Fulton to Miss Jane Magee, Pittsburgh 
August. 31, George Connely to Miss Elinor Kennedy. 
Septem. 2, Daniel Haughey to Miss Mary Blair. 

6, Michael Fox to Miss Rebecka Matson. 
9, Susanna Taylor was married. 

11, Henry Drake to Mary Lisle, Sinclair Township, 

20, Robert L. Keen to Miss Phebe Anne Page. 

23, John B. Hunter to Miss Agnes Crookshanks. 


October 4, Mr. McMullin to Miss Blair. 
7, Priscilla and Nancy were baptized, of Sommer- 
set County. 


26, Jesse Moore to Miss Sophia McCallagher. 
Novem. 11, Robert Mackey to Miss Rebekka Howard. 
14, Jonathan Hobson to Miss Jane Parry, Pitts- 


burgh. 

18, Donnaldson Black to Mrs. Anne McGowen, 
Pittsburgh. 

20, Thomas Ward to Miss Mary Whitehouse, 
Pittsburgh. 


Decem 7, Dennis Murphy to Miss Latitia Lambie. 
19, Samuel Hay to Miss Eliza Rebecka Howard. 
1825 
Jany. 6, Alexander Sprague to Miss Parchment. 
18, 1825, George C. Hite of Somerset County to 
Miss Louisa Williams of Allegheny town. 
Febry. 4, George Watson attorney at law to Miss Nan- 
cy Maclean 
March 5, Thomas Devege to Miss Mary Mackerel. 
13, Jacob Rigler to Miss Eleanor McCullough. 
March 20, Were baptized in Pittsburgh., 
John Girty Matthews, born July 19, 1824. 
William Graham Girty, born December 25, 1828 
Mary Anne Wetty, born October 29, 1823. 
Elizabeth born Beynon, February 4, 1825. 
24, James Abercromby to Miss Elizabeth Patter- 
son, both of Pittsburgh. 
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25, John Marshall to Miss Margaret Wilson, both 
of Pittsburgh. 
30, William McCandless to Miss Margaret Wight- 
man, both of Pittsburgh. 
April. 27, Robert Pickering to Mrs. Margaret Frazier. 
28, Daniel McCoy to Miss Mary Miller. 
May 25, Henry Brigham to Miss Margaret McGranahan 
June 6, Thomas Hall to Mrs. Nancy Smith of Pitts- 
burgh. 
12, Alexander Pentland to Miss Rachel McCoy of 
Pitt. 
19, John K. Lynch to Miss Mary D. Fench, of Pitts. 
July 3, Were baptized, Jacob and Nancy Welsh. 
Pamela Hall, and Daniel Docherty, all of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 
July 19, James Burns to Miss Cathrine McDonald. 
29, David McLean to Miss Hanna Philips. 
Septem 26, James Young to Miss Margaret Richey. 
October 9, William Ward to Miss Anne McIntosh. 
Novem 8, Were baptized, John Stewart the father, and 
John Stewart the son of 4 years, and Eliza 
Stewart of 3 years old. 
8, John McFadden and Miss Cathrine McKee were 
married. 
9, Wm. Hoffman to Miss Sarah Robinson. 
Decem 15, Henry Metzs to Miss Mary Lecompt, both of 
Pittsburgh. 
Dec. 22, William Zimmerman to Miss Elizabeth Jour- 
dan. 
26, William Gallagher to Miss Elizabeth Gallaway. 
January 
1826 Isaiah Hamilton to Miss Susanna Smallman. 
29, Jarnes Woods to Miss Susanna Watson. 
Febry. 28, Joel Chapman to Miss Elizabeth Cooper. 


March 9,Peter Parchment to Miss Julianna Emberson. 
14, Mr. Craig of Westmoreland County to Miss 


James S. Riddle to Miss Mary Fritsman. 


April 9, Samuel Coulter | 
John Coulter | Were baptized. 





ete 
= 
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11, Were married, John Simson to Mrs. Marga- 
ret Robinson. 


William Smiley to Jane Haley. 
19, Thos. Patterson was baptized an infant 7 
months. 

May 14, George Kirtz to Miss Phoebea Cooper, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Holland Green of New Lisbon to Miss Mary 
Morgan of Pittsburgh. 

18, John McKee and Rebekka Alexander both of 
Pittsburgh. 

31, A young man and woman of colour were mar- 
ried. 

June 7, Eliza Jane Caddo was baptized, of Washington 
Co. 

July 3, John Fritzius of Mifflin township to Miss Han- 
nah Freeman of Wilkins township, Allegheny 
County. 

6, Francis Sayce to Miss Anne Maria Robinson 
of Pitt. 
15, Milo Adams, M.D. to Miss Cinthia B. Darragh. 
31, Francis Boyle to Martha Seals, both of Pitts- 
burgh. 
August 10, William Carney to Miss Margaret Brigg, 
Versails. Tp 
27, West Elliot to Mrs. Mary Ensley. 
28, Samuel Teigley to Miss Mary McMeekan. 
October 8, 1826, William Mullen to Miss Jane McKelvey. 
Abraham Wilton Jackson to Miss Emeline Dun- 
ham. 
12, David Fulliard to Miss Betsy Richey of Pitts- 
burgh. 
18, Burgin Brokaw to Miss Sarah McDowel. 
31, Christopher Johnes to Miss Margaret Holmes. 
November 3, Joseph Drips to Miss Mary Greer. 
9, Rees Townsend to Miss Mary Jackson both of 
Pittsburgh. 
11, Jacob Evans to Miss Mary Barns. 
13, William Mulvey to Miss Nancy Gregg. 
21, Christopher Lenhart to Miss Anne MeNall. 
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Decem 3, Attest Lawson LeBrun to Miss Phelps, Eliza. 
6, Susan Scot was baptized, aged 3 weeks. 
25, William Townsend to Miss Eliza Stains of 
Pittsburgh. 
1827 
Jany. 11, Edward McGinnis to Miss Elizabeth McClin- 
tock. 
Febr. 1, Jesse Foy to Miss Eliza Jope. 
1827 February 20 1827 
Franklin Goldthorp to Miss Rebecka Scot. 
25, James Guidon was baptized. 
March 12, Joseph Brookshaw to Miss Dorothy Millburn 
April 12, Alfred Sutton to Miss Ann Bishop. 
24, William Gibson to Miss Darcus Lane, Alle- 
gheny town. 
Archibald McClean to Miss Susan Drawly, 
Pittsburgh. 
26, William Bratt to Miss Hanna Bruerton, Pitts- 
burgh. 
May 26, Bioy Leonard to Mrs. Mary Davis. 
June 22, Adam Gavin to Miss Ellen Kearny. 
July 11, John Sweeny to Miss Nancy Sweeny. 
19, Samuel Dodd to Miss Polly Sarver. 
Edward Robinson to Angelina Chambers. 
Aug. 5, Were baptized Edward Beynon. 
Sara Matthews, August 19 were baptized 
Maria Burton, George Elliott, 8 years old, 
Anne Burton, Gamble John Wallace Gam- 
John Burton, ble 6 years old, Samuel Gam- 
Sara Burton. ble 14 months old 
Aug. 30, Anthony Marvin to Miss Jane Gibson. 
September 24 1827 
John Waugh to Miss Marian Bosely. 
October 1, Joseph Mahorney to Miss Sidney Smith. 
6, Job Bruerton to Miss Ann Yerood. 
9, Joseph Robins to Miss Elizabeth Lee, Pitts- 
burgh. 
16, James Harrison to Miss Ann Leech, of Alle- 
gheny Co. 
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Novem 1, Charles Barns to Miss Rosey Ord. 
21, Thomas Welch to Miss Eliza McKinzey. 
December 10, Lewis Kendall to Miss Maria Frew. 
20, Mr. Baxter’s daughter was baptized. 
1828 
Jany. 1, Robert Shochen to Miss Mary Plunket. 
8, Abraham Horn to Miss Susanna Horn. 
Febry. 20, William Cowan to Miss Margaret Colhoon. 
March 4, John Cochran to Miss Elizabeth Anderson. 
John Kearney to Mary Reily. 
9, James Louis Victor Carron to Miss Julia May. 

23, Mr. Doran to Mrs. Anne Cisco. 

April 1, James Gibson to Miss Judy Richard. 
2, James Senior to Miss Jane Reed. 

17, Alexander Long to Miss Nancy Scott. 

20, Robert Chapman to Miss Nancy Connelly. 
May 5, David Hay to Miss Elizabeth Wilkins. 

10, John McGinnis to Miss Ellen Ramsey. 

21, Thomas Gough to Mrs. Susanna Mullen. 
June 22, John Scarborough to Miss Rachel Steel. 
July 1, James Varner to Miss Anne Alsoop. 

14, people of colour. 

22, William Richard to Miss Eliza Smith. 

August 3, John Mitchell to Miss Betsey Nevan. 

14, William Wilson to Miss Rebecca Alberson. 

20, John Loyd to Miss Elizabeth Wood. 

21, John Hoffer to Miss Mary Myers. 

31, William Anderson and Mary Anderson, his mo- 

ther, were baptized. 
Oct. 7, Samuel Gilleland to Miss Eliza Brawl. 

22, Thomas Scott to Miss Nancy Robinson. 

28, Leah Smith and Isaac Walker were married. 

30, Jacob Reynolds to Miss Sarah Anderson. 

November 16, Were baptized James, Hugh and Mary 
Crawford. 
20, James Sheridan to Miss Anne McDowel. 
30, Baptized 2 children for Dr. John Irwin. 
25 December, John Lane to Miss Sara Killgore. 
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1829 

Feby. 2, M. W. Brigham to Miss Margaret Connolly, 
Pittsburgh. 

March 2, William Willis to Miss Mary Stewart, colourd. 

7, David Adams to Miss Cathrine Akin. 
28, Archibald C. Campbell to Miss Mary Wilcox. 

April 6, James Carnahan to Miss Margaret McKerrel. 

15, Jacob McMichan to Miss Mary McMichan. 

May 2, Nancy Oxley was baptized. 

Dec. 24, was baptized in Bayardstown. 

1830 April 2, Were baptized two children of Mr. Lobie of 
Pittsburgh and one do of Mr. Kelly of Bayards- 
town. 
April 3, Henry O Neal to Marg. Whitehill. 
9, Usher Kelso and James Lindsey Kelso 
were baptized, in Bayardstown. 
28, a child of Mr. Burgess at old John Irwins place 

May 27, Adam Martin to Elizabeth Edgar. 

June 20, Lucretia Mary Hutchinson was_ baptized. 
Isaac and Lucretia Cary, sponcers. 

November 29, Mr. Ireland’s two children were baptized. 
and a boy of 14 years old. 
Married 
January 20, John Lichtenberger to Miss Nancy Kelso. 
1832 
January. 6, 1833, Baptized two young men, for Mrs. Gray of 
East Liberty. 
28, Were married John Withnal to Martha G. 
Wainright of two mile run. 

November 14, between 5 and 6 in the morning there 
seemed to be a shower of stars, but not falling 
to the earth. 

17, Were baptized two children in Allegheny town. 
November 23, 1833, Were baptized, Alexander Otterson, son 
of Alexander and Mary Otterson. 

John Otterson Palmer, son of Hugh and Mar- 
garet Palmer. 

Dec. 8, Were baptized a daughter of Mr. F. Schweppe 
and two children of Mr. Miller on Scotch Hill, 
Pittsburgh. 
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The Names of Children Baptized at Chartiers Creek 


1 July—2nd 1826 
2 John Pockey—Age 9 Years 
3 Liza Ann Do = 
4 Angalina Do Caen ee 
5 Thomas — Do “ 114“ 
6 Jane Stile . 
7 Rebecca a 
8 Isabele — se ae 
9 Saml McCurdy Stile > oa 
10 John Alexander Miligan Infant 
11 George McKee . oe 
12 Sarah McKee ae 
13 Hannah “ Do e Ga 
14 Eliza Jane “ Do ™ ar 
15 Robt * - ae 
16 Sabina “ Do + on 

Mary McMeekin 18 “ 

July 23thd— 

Sarah McKee— 8 “ 
19 Mary Ann Knowlens 24 “ 
20 James Do Noe Son bg 


21 Margret Do = 
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Diary of a Young Oil Speculator. 


(Continued from the January Number) 


July 16, 1884. 

I was again on the floor of the Exchange today. I have 
not been making any money for a month and have grown 
decidedly restless. My cisgust at the oil business is not as 
keen as it was some time ago. I constantly recall the fact 
that I could have made eight thousand dollars had I re- 
mained “short” until last month, of the twenty thousand 
barrels which I sold in April. After considerable delibera- 
tion I concluded to try a little “piking,” and had Leslie sell 
five thousand barrels “short” at 64. He covered it at 634, 
netting me a profit of eighteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents. This is a pretty good day’s work. 


July 18, 1884. 

I sold five thousand barrels “short” at 6414 and cov- 
ered it at 64; the profit is eighteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

I went calling with G— this evening and told him what 
I had made during the day. I am a regular “scalper” now. 


July 22, 1884. 

I sold five thousand barrels “short” at 6254 yesterday 
and covered it today at 615; the net profit is forty-six dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents. I gave Leslie a check for five 
hundred dollars for “margins,” as my deal was not closed 
until today. 


July 26, 1884. 

I am still a “bear,” and sold five thousand barrels 
“short” at 6414. 

The “shut-down” movement, to the present time has 
had no effect on prices. The new Wardwell’s Ferry district 
in Warren County is keeping up the preduction. I reason 
thus: oil was down at fifty cents last month, and is now 
nearly fifteen cents higher, hence it will certainly be a good 
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“short” sale. It ought to settle down pretty close to fifty 
cents again, as times instead of improving are undoubtedly 
becoming worse every day. 


July 29, 1884. 

Prices are climbing up fast; instead of being able to 
boast of the money I have made, I had to give Leslie a 
check for five hundred dollars to keep up my “margins.” 
This makes a thousand dollars which I now have up on five 
thousand barrels of “‘short’’ oil. 

The reports are that Wardwell is clearly defined, and 
playing out, and that evidences of drainage are becoming 
apparent. The production is ten thousand barrels a day— 
as high as ever it was, but hearing the same song sung so 
often, makes everybody, even most of the “bears” believe 
that the “bull” stories are true. 

These mornings at breakfast my first duty is to prop 
the Commercial Gazette against the sugar bowl, and while 
eating, eagerly read what the oil reporter has to say about 
the preceding day’s market, and the prospects for the fu- 
ture, and try to get encouragement to hold on. 


August 7, 1884. 

Another five hundred dollar check was called for. This 
takes about all the money I have in bank, and “margins” my 
oil up to about 9414. The market is now between 90 and 93. 

It provokes me to think that I cannot school my fea- 
tures so as to hide my feelings. Every evening mother 
scans my face to see whether I look pleased or worried. This 
barometer tells her without questioning whether oil has 
gone up or down. I try to look pleasant, but everything an- 
noys me. I do not care about speaking or being spoken to. 
I feel as if the folks at home wanted to speak more when I 
am depressed than at other times. I am angry with peo- 
ple when I do not have the least cause. It appears to me 
that selfish human nature always likes to attribute its mis- 
fortunes to some one, even though the person blamed is in 
no way concerned with them. In this instance I feel angry 
because I have no one to blame for my trouble but myself. 
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This continual worry gives me a preoccupied air, and makes 
me abrupt in conversation. I find little pleasure anywhere. 
In the morning I get up red-eyed from an unrefreshing 
sleep. No matter where I am, at church, the theatre, or at 
evening parties, oil is uppermost in my mind. The depress- 
ing effect is especially strong on the days when it is rain- 
ing. I felt so disheartened today that I came near “cover- 
ing,” but have concluded to wait a few days longer. 


Sept. 8, 1884. 

Yesterday we had another panic in the oil market. The 
newly discovered Phillips well on Thorn Creek, in Butler 
County, is the cause. The market made one plunge from 
8614, to 7752. Everybody went wild and the Exchange 
looked much as it did last May and June. I sold five thou- 
san barrels more “short” at 74. 

Notwithstanding the excitement, there were two things 
that amused me—the first was the sight of a broker grave- 
ly studying a book of prophecy, in order to be able to de- 
termine the course of the oil market; and the other was the 
action of a friend, an amateur speculator, in laying down 
rules for my guidance, by following which he declared I 
could not fail to make money all the time in the oil market. 


Sept. 9, 1884. 

I sold ten thousand barrels more “short’—five thou- 
sand at 76 and five thousand at 7614, making the average 
on all my oil about 73, including storage charges. Old oil 
men think the Phillips well has opened a big pool. I only 
go to the Exchange in the afternoon now; in the morning I 
stay at home and study. 


Oct. 1, 1884. 
Another well is nearly due in the Thorn Creek field. It 
is called the Johnston well, and has been made a “mystery.” 
In the oil trade this means a well boarded up and all infor- 
mation withheld so that the owners can mystify the specu- 
lators, by sending out lying reports concerning it. The re- 
ports that the Johnston well had been boarded up, ran oil 
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up from 71 to 73%. The agile speculators think the well 
will be reported dry, no matter how it turns out. 

Francis Murphy was a visitor at the Exchange today 
and made a little temperance speech. Mr. H—, who is 
a saloonkeeper, took him for Mike Murphy, the oil well 
“mystery” man. 


Oct. 15, 1884. 

Yesterday the Christy Brothers struck the biggest well 
on Thorn Creek, that was ever known in the history of the 
oil trade. It is estimated that it will produce nearly six 
thousand barrels the first day. This is an age of wonders; 
who would ever have thought of a well gushing forth such 
a cataract of oil. It made an already weak market still 
weaker; the close was at 6234; and of course I feel happy 
with twenty thousand barrels “short” at an average price 
of 75. 

The Uniontown crowd have been badly left this time, as 
they were buying oil all the way down from 90 cents. 


Oct. 19, 1884. 

The “shorts” were terribly squeezed or “twisted” as the 
newspapers put it. On Saturday oil was as low as 5914 and 
closed at something over 61. I would have had three thou- 
sand dollars clear profit, had I “covered” at 60. In the ev- 
ening reports were circulated that the Conners well was in 
the sand, and was showing for a good well. Yesterday gave 
ample opportunity to run out to Thorn Creek, and look over 
the field, an opportunity that was largely embraced by the 
general as well as the trading public. They saw and were 
convinced and became “ ‘bears’ or nothing.”’ Before the open- 
ing of the Exchange, oil was sold on the “street” below 60. 
When the Exchange opened the “bear” spirit was still ram- 
pant, but there were exceptions. The lobby was still selling 
“short” as freely as it always does at the bottom. The ex- 
ceptions soon became conspicuous. Instead of opening dull, 
weak and discouraged at about 59, the trade was electrified 
by an opening with a bellow at 6014. The Standard was 
said to be buying, and prices ran up until 7114 had been 
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reached. There was selling to be sure; the “bears” were 
selling “short” as confidently as ever. They had seen the 
wells, and were they not producing as represented? The 
“bulls” were jubilant and as they danced about the “ring” 
they more than once called triumphantly to the despondent 
“bears,” “You qi// stay away from church, and visit oil wells, 
will you?” It was not soothing balm to my irritated feel- 
ings to hear the mocking expressions; one isn’t in the hu- 
mor for jocosity when money at the rate of a thousand dol- 
lars a day is slipping through one’s fingers. 


The talk now is “drainage,” and it is said that the par- 
ties “inside” are playing just as they did the Wardwell 
tract—discounting the future by buying largely before the 
general public gets over its “bear” wildness, on an accident- 
al production. This kind of talk is very discouraging to us 
“bears,” and makes more than one feel blue even though 
he can make his “margins” good. People who do not specu- 
late, tell us, that the speculator becomes callous; that no- 
thing worries him; that no matter how much money he is 
losing, he still sleeps like a log at night. The story is pure 
fiction. A speculator may dance around and appear to be 
free from worry, and yet drop in his tracks the next day. 
I know of just such a case. The man died suddenly a short 
time ago, and the cause of his death was the extreme men- 
tal strain under which he labored. Girls should not marry 
men who speculate in oil; they will lead them miserable 
lives. Their conversation will be on nothing but oil. They 
will not be interested even in their wives. 


Miss J— was telling me about a sermon delivered by 
her pastor yesterday, in which he handled oil speculators 
without gloves. He called them gamblers and swindlers. I 
defended them as well as I could, but made a rather sorry 
effort. While talking with Miss J— I thought of the Rev. 
F—, a prominent minister and a very conscientious man, 
and wondered why he never speaks on this subject, when 
at least five members of his congregation are speculators 
and members of the Petroleum Exchange. I have often 


heard him declaiming fiercely against lesser evils. 
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Oct. 27, 1884. 

Yesterday the “boom” collapsed, after oil had reached 
82 cents. The reports from the Armstrong well—evidently 
sent out by the owners—were that the well was dry, which 
I believe as truly as I sit here, they knew to be false. On 
being “shot” the well proved to be the largest yet discov- 
ered, producing between seven and eight thousand barrels 
in the first twenty-four hours. It sent prices down to 6434. 
There are more lies circulated in the oil market than in any 
other business. I cannot understand how respectable men 
can so lower themselves as to make money by such decep- 
tion. The state’s prison is too good for them. Something 
should be done to deter others from repeating their tactics. 

I will not “cover” until my figure is reached, namely, 
53 cents. I am terribly tired of oil; it makes me miserable; 
I cannot do anything without reverting to it. Whatever I 
am engaged in, whether I am studying Latin or algebra, or 
astronomy, my thoughts flit into the Exchange. I wonder 
whether the price is going up or down, whether my “mar- 
gins” are exhausted and my oil “covered” at a loss, or 
whether the price is falling so that I can get out without 
loss. I am always hoping and praying—it sounds like blas- 
phemy for a speculator to talk of praying—that my all may 
not be lost. At night my sleep is feverish. I toss from one 
side of the bed to the other, and in the morning rise with 
red eyes and weary limbs. 

I met my friend Mr. N—; he spoke pleasantly and did 
not mention oil. I suppose he thinks I am an infernal liar; 
I felt almost ashamed to speak to him, but I really was 
sincere when I told him I was about to leave the Exchange. 


Nov. 27, 1884. 

Sitting in the Exchange every afternoon gives me plen- 
ty of time for mental speculation as well as for oil specu- 
lation. How superstitious the oil speculators are! All per- 
sons depending on chance transactions are more or less so. 
I know I am superstitious myself, at least to some extent. 
The first thing that strikes me is the number of small gold 
horse shoes worn as scarf pins, watch charms, or on finger 
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rings, I suppose to bring their wearers good luck. The most 
superstitious, however, are the members of the lobby. One 
of them said to me the other day, that he had noticed that 
whenever the brokers left the “bull ring,” and did business 
near the telegraph offices, oil went up. Another observed 
that when it rains, oil goes down. Some of them never do 
anything on Friday, while one man told me that Friday is 
his lucky day. This superstition seems also to exist in the 
oil fields, for I have just read of the death of an old oil op- 
erator, who years ago, discovered an oil pool, which he 
claimed had been shown to him by spirits in a dream. The 
use of the forked stick, in hunting for oil is common, al- 
though nobody will acknowledge the use of it. An oil specu- 
lator counts as much on signs and omens, as does a young 
and inexperienced school girl. 

I have been thinking of what a veteran speculator told 
me of speculation. Said he: “The ‘manipulators’ are shrewd 
men. They take the majority of Americans to be what 
they are—clear headed and farseeing. They know that the 
average person who speculates is pretty familiar with and 
makes a study of the statistics present and past. The ma- 
nipulators estimate that seventy-five per cent of the specu- 
lators will go just as the immediate future seems to war- 
rant. For instance the figures for this month, show a large 
increase in wheat in Chicago, and the average speculator 
naturally goes ‘short.’ When the seventy-five per cent are 
‘short,’ and prices have gone down, and it looks as if the 
bottom was dropping out of the market, the manipuator 
throws his millions into the breach, and lifts prices away 
over the heads of the average speculator. When the aver- 
age speculator goes ‘long’ the manipuator plays the game on 
the other side.” 

Last night while I lay in bed although not asleep or 
dreaming, I could continually hear McKelvey’s barking voice 
yelling, “Seli ten at a quarter, sell ten at a quarter, sell ten 
at a quarter ;” then Lyman’s weak tones kept ringing in my 
ears: “I’ll bet even money she closes lower than she opened, 
I'll bet even money she closes at four today.” Somebody of- 
fered to take his bet, when he pulled out a cent, amid the 
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laughter of the other brokers. Again I saw Joe Craig rush- 
ing madly to the “ring” and wildly bidding, “An eighth for 
twenty-five,” then for fifty, and winding up with: “T’ll give 
a quarter for a hundred thousand ‘old’,” as if he was afraid 
there was not enough oil left above ground to satisfy him. 


Nov. 1884. 

Very little is being done at present. Betting on the re- 
sult of the election occupies nearly as much attention as 
speculation in oil. We had plenty of visitors today; the 
girls from the School of Design were in the gallery this 
morning, perhaps in search of material to paint from. It 
might be beyond their ability to draw a “bull” or a “bear” 
when he is excited. 

This afternoon a friend of mine brought a lady from 
New Brighton to see the Exchange. I tried to point out 
the notabilities to her. The first question she asked was 
whether the transactions represented real oil. She admit- 
ted that she understood it was all gambling. She wanted to 
see Watson of Penn Bank fame, as she had read so much 
about him. “Aren’t there many young men and boys here?” 
she asked. “I think it is such a pity, as they will never be fit 
for anything else but gambling; they are certainly being 
ruined for life.” 

The members of this Exchange are worth studying. 
The successful ones are looked upon as demi-gods by the 
others. Every word they utter is eagerly listened to and 
passed from mouth to mouth. As a class I think they are 
honorable and generous. If F— F— comes rubbing his 
hands, and tells you oil is going lower than it has gone this 
year, and a few days later, after you have gone “short,” 
says it is going up, this does not mean that he acted dis- 
honestly ; speculators must necessarily change their tactics 
with the wind. Brokers tell the truth as they see it, to their 
customers, but around the “bull ring” they are inveterate 
liars. They will tell all kinds of lies to influence prices, but 
of course their brother brokers do not believe what they say. 

Many brokers have such superb control over their feel- 
ings that their faces are as expressionless as that of a mum- 
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my which has been buried for three thousand years. I have 
seen Joe Craig lose six or seven thousand dollars on a single 
“lay-down” and his face never betrayed the slighteSt emo- 
tion. 


Feb. 17, 1885. 

I “covered” everything today after being short nearly 
seven months. I had a “stop order” with my broker at 71 
cents, or I suppose I would still be “‘short.” My net profit 
is about two thousand dollars. For the first time in all this 
period my mind is free from worry. I am not ashamed now 
to tell people the nature of my business. 

Meeting an acquaintance who had speculated in oil, I 
informed him of my good fortune, when he said, “It would 
have been better for you had you lost that much instead of 
making it; no man who is successful at speculation stops 
then, he only stops when all his money is gone; that is when 
I stopped.” Time will tell whether he is right. I have re- 
solved to withdraw from oil gambling, once and forever, and 
propose to keep my resolution this time. 
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Historic Tablet From Allegheny Arsenal. 


While Pittsburghers have been boasting that their city 
is distinguished in the present war as the “Arsenal of the 
Allies,” a peculiar shift of fate decreed that this year should 
witness the razing of the walls of a building which for more 
than a century housed the shops and laboratories of the 
Allegheny arsenal, one of the most important armories of 
the United States. On the site of this historic structure 
have been erected warehouses for the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the army. Modern buildings were required 
and the grim stone relic was tumbled down by charges of 
dynamite to make way for the extensive improvements un- 
dertaken by the War Department. 


In the light of twentieth century progress the United 
States arsenals in Pittsburgh cover a wide territory and are 
classed among a diversity of Government enterprises. The 
Allegheny Arsenal is no more; but the boast of Pittsburgh- 
ers that their industrial community leads in the manufac- 
ture of munitions of war—that it is the great arsenai of 
America and her allies in the battle for liberty and humani- 
ty—is a literal f ict. 


While the old arsenal building has disappeared before 
the fury of the wrecking contractor’s dynamite, its site will 
be suitably marked and the story of its importance in 
American histroy will be perpetuated by a tablet taken from 
its walls where it had reposed from 1814, the year of the 
erection of the arsenal, until February, 1918. Captain Wil- 
liam F. Beck, one of the officers in charge of the improve- 
ments on the arsenal property, tendered the tablet to Mr. 
William H. Stevenson to be held in the custodianship of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. The tablet 
was placed temporarily in the offices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh where it has attracted much atten- 
tion. It is planned eventually to place the relic on a granite 
base as near as practicable to the site of the Allegheny Ar- 
senal building. This work will be under the direction of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission and it is probable that 
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the monument will be in Butler street adjacent to the gate 
of the old arsenal. 

The tablet is of cast iron and doubtless is the product 
of one of the early foundries of Pittsburgh—doughty muni- 
tion plants in the days of the War of 1812. It is oblong in 
shape approximately six feet long and three feet deep and 
weighs about 600 pounds. The design is striking in its sim- 
plicity but is well executed. In the center are two crossed 
cannon below a stack of nine cannonballs. In bold relief is 
the date—APRIL, 1814. Below are the letters “A. R. W.,” 
being the initials of Captain Abram R. Woolley, first com- 
mandant at the Allegheny Arsenal. Seventeen five-pointed 
stars, representing the number of states in the Union at 
the time of designing the tablet, encircle the border. 

According to the Army Register, Captain Woolley was 
appointed from New Jersey in the Ordnance Department of 
the army on December 4th, 1812. He was promoted to the 
rank of Major of Ordnance February 9th, 1815 and trans- 
ferred to the Sixth Infantry March 11th, 1823. He was 
advanced to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel December 16th, 
1826, and dismissed May 1, 1829. On February 9th, 1825, 
he was made brevet Lieutenant Colonel for 10 years’ faith- 
ful service in one grade. 





This Magazine is Appreciated. 


The appearance of the initial number of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine was greeted with hearty 
acclaim by the editors of other historical publications, offi- 
cers of historical organizations and the newspapers. Com- 
ment on the interesting matter that filled the pages of the 
January issue and praise for the fine typographical arrange- 
ment of the Magazine were especially encouraging to the 
Publication Committee. 

The Magazine has found a place on the reading tables 
of the largest libraries in the country and it will be on file in 
all the leading historical societies. Not a few copies were 
sent abroad and some were mailed direct to Pennsylvanians 
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with the American forces in the war zone in France. Fol- 
lowing are brief extracts from some of the letters received: 

Wilfred H. Munro, President, Rhode Island Historical 
Society—“The initial number of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine has come safely to hand. I have read 
it with a great deal of pleasure and find it one of the most 
interesting historical magazines I have seen in a long time. 
We are very glad to place your society on our exchange 
list.” 

Clarence S. Brigham, Librarian, American Antiquarian 
Society—“We have received the first issue of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. I am much interested 
to see this publication and hope that we will continue to re- 
ceive it regularly. We shall put you on our exchange list to 
receive our Proceedings, to begin with the next issue. We 
shall begin publishing within a year the bibliography of 
Pennsylvania newspapers previous to 1820 which will take 
in many of the newspapers of your section of the state.” 

George S. T. Fuller, Corresponding Secretary, Medford 
(Mass.) Historical Society—“We received the initial num- 
ber of your magazine and would say to you that if the suc- 
ceeding numbers are as interesting as the first one, we see 
no reason why your efforts should not prove a success.” 

Frank D. Andrews, Secretary, Vineland (N. J.) Histori- 
cal Society—“I have read with interest the copy (The West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine) and feel assured that 
you have entered upon a most useful work in placing in 
printed form the early records of Western Pennsylvania.” 

H. H. Ballard, Librarian, Berkshire Athenaeum, Pitts- 
field, Mass.—“‘The copy of the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine has been received and we are very glad to 
have it.” 

Dr. Logan Esarey, Secretary, Indiana Historical Socie- 
ty—“I received a copy of your Magazine recently. I am 
very glad you have begun this work. I know of no field in 
the United States needing its local history made available 
more than Western Pennsylvania. Through that gate most 
of us came west, and many of us—our ancestors—lingered 
on the road. The appearance and contents of the Magazine 
look good.” 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


of Western Pennsylvania. 


. Historic Cannon Ball. 


Weighing nine and one-half pounds, was found about ten feet be- 
low the surface of the ground while excavations were being made 
prior to the erection of a building on the site known as No. 914 
Penn Avenue. As the property mentioned was included in the 
bounds of “Fort Fayette,” erected in 1794, and which was aban- 
doned by the government not long after the close of the war of 
1812 and sold to various purchasers, this cannon ball doubtless 
belonged to the ammunition which had been stored in the old fort. 
Presented by Mr. Stewart Johnston. 


. Photograph— 


From a portrait by Stuart, of Col. James Burd, (commander of 
British and Colonial troops at the battle of Loyal Hanna, Octob- 
er 12, 1758). Presented by Mr. Burd S. Patterson. 


. The Original Manuscript of the song ‘“Massa’s in De Cold Ground,” 


by Stephen C. Foster. Presented by Mr. T. M. Walker. 


. Manuscript of the song, “Way Down Upun De Old Plantation,” 


by Stephen C. Foster. Presented by Mr. T. M. Walker. 


. The Original Manuscript of the song, “Willie My Brave,” by Ste- 


phen C. Foster. Presented by Mr. T. M. Walker. 


. Photograph from a portrait of Stephen C. Foster. Presented by 


Mr. T. M. Walker. 


. Stephen C. Foster Homestead. Photo by H. C. Anderson. Pre- 


sented by Mr. T. M. Walker. 


. “An Ancient Four-Post Mahogany Bed,” used in the Stephen C. 


Foster Homestead. Presented by Mr. T. M. Walker. 


. William Findlay’s “Inaugural Address to the Legislature, De- 


cember, 1817,” printed on silk by R. B. Wilkins & G. Sweney, Har- 
risburg, December 16th, 1817. Presented to William Davidson, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in 1818, by Governor 
William Findlay. Loaned by Mr. Thomas Davidson Newmyer. 
License granted to Robert Taylor of Greensburgh in the County of 
Westmoreland, by His Excellency Thomas Mifflin, Esquire, Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Executive Council of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, for the sum of Forty Pounds. Sealed with my Seal 
Dated the Seventh day of October in The Year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty Nine. Presented by Mr. 
William H. Smith. 


Engraving—“Lincoln and His Family.” Presented by Mr. T. M. 
Walker. 


Autograph Letter written by Mrs. Andrew Jackson to Benj. Bake- 
well, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, dated Washington City, March 3, 
1825. Presented by Mr. Jacob W. Paul. 


Deed from Robert Brooke, Esquire, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, to Lewis Nanderver, (Ascertain tract or parcel of 
land containing one hundred and fifty acres by survey.) March 
21, 1783. Presented by Mr. T. M. Walker. 


Autograph Letter written by Daniel Webster to Benj. Bakewell, 
Esq. Pittsburg, Pa. (a letter introducing Thos. H. Perkins, Esq. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 





of Boston, Mass.) Dated Washington City, May 16, 1836. Pre- 
sented by Mr. Jacob W. Paul. 


. Letter from the Marquis de Lafayette to Messrs. Bakewell, Page, 


of Pittsburg, in acknowledgment of the hospitality he received 
from them at the time of his second visit to America, and thank- 
ing them for the present of a pair of cut-glass-vases which he 
took with him to La Grange Blessneau, on his return to France, 
where according to Lyford’s Western Directory, they decorated 
the salon of the chateau. Dated May 31st, 1825. Presented by 
Mr. Jacob W. Paul. 

Photograph—North Common, Allegheny 1868. Presented by Mr. 
Charles Davis. 

Photograph—Old grindstone and springhouse near the ruins of 
the old St. Clair Cabin, the spring house and grindstone stood 
there when Washington surveyed the road through Chestnut 
Ridge. Presented by Mrs. Theodocia B. Wynn. 

Portrait of Jane Grey Swisshelm, painted by herself. Loaned by 
Mr. N. N. Moore, Swissvale. 

Cradle belonging to pioneer settlers who came over the mountains 
in 1750 settling in Sweetwater (Sewickley). Presented by Misses 
May and Louise Dippold. 





. A Colored Lithograph—“Washington Crossing the Delaware” (ev- 


ening previous to the battle of Trenton, Dec. 25, 1776). Presented 
by Mr. T. M. Walker. 
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Notes and Queries. 


WAS THE NEW ORLEANS, THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON 
THE WESTERN RIVERS, A STERN-WHEELER OR A SIDE- 
WHEELER?—Mr. Robert A. Brown of Wilkinsburg, sends us the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“TI have read with interest George T. Fleming’s articles in The 
Gazette Times about the steamboat New Orleans. Mr. Fleming casts 
a doubt on the now generally accepted belief that the boat had its 
propelling wheels at the sides. As I recall the pictures of the replica 
of the New Orleans as published in the Pittsburgh newspapers at 
the time of the centennial celebration in October, 1911, of the first 
sailing of the boat from this city for southern waters, it was repre- 
sented as having side-wheels. It is my recollection that this was in 
accordance with the conclusion of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, arrived at after an exhaustive investigation. Can you 
inform me whether Mr. Fleming, or the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania is correct in their respective claims?” 


There is no longer any doubt in regard to the mode of propulsion 
of the New Orleans. The boat had side-wheels. For many years prior 
to 1911 it was believed, that the New Orleans was a stern-wheel boat. 
It is a fact, that the specification to Mr. Fulton’s first patent, taken 
out in February 11, 1809, when he and Mr. Livingston were already 
contemplating their project for the navigation of the Western rivers, 
read: “Hitherto, I (Mr. Fulton) have placed a propelling wheel on 
each side of the boats, with wheel guards on frames outside of each 
of them for their protection; a propelling wheel or wheels may how- 
ever be placed behind the boat, or in the center between two boats,” 
ete. It is equally true that on February 9, 1811, when the New Or- 
leans was almost ready to be launched, Mr. Fulton took out a supple- 
mentary patent, wherein he claimed a patent for his “particular mode 
< — and placing a propelling wheel or wheels in the stern 
of a boat.” 


This no doubt caused confusion in the minds of the historians of 
the early Western steamboat navigation. The error may also have 
originated from the account which appeared in James T. Lloyd’s 
Steamboat Directory published in 1856, an interesting but in many 
particulars an unreliable book, which described the New Orleans as a 
stern-wheel boat, going so far as to print a wood-cut showing the 
boat with a wheel at the stern. The mistake can likewise have arisen 
from the fact that stern-wheel steamboats were first successfully 
operated on the Western rivers at a very early date, with which the 
New Orleans may have been confounded. These were built under the 
patent for stern-wheel steamboats obtained by Daniel French then of 
Pittsburgh, on September 23, 1809, and were the Comet, a small boat 
of 25 tons burden, built at Pittsburgh in 1813, being the second steam- 
boat on the Ohio River, and the Enterprise, also a small boat, of 75 
tons burden, built at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, in the summer of 1814. 


All the contemporary evidence indicates that the New Orleans 
was a side-wheel steamboat. The Louisiana Gazette and Advertiser 
of January 13, 1812, issued three days after the boat arrived at New 
Orleans stated that “she was detained by the breaking of one of her 
wheels.” Then the account of the sinking of the New Orleans pub- 
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lished in the Pittsburgh Mercury of August 24, 1814, contained a 
reference to the “wheel on the larboard side.” Both these statements 
make it apparent that the boat had more than one wheel, and there is 
no doubt that it had two wheels, which were placed at the sides of the 
boat, that being the ordinary mode of placing the wheels where there 
were two. There is no information from which it can be inferred 
that any steamboat had more than one wheel at the stern prior to 
1830, when a small boat was built at Pittsburgh, to run on the Alle- 
gheny River, having two wheels at the stern, which was the first boat 
with two wheels so placed. 


The testimony on this question, of David Thomas, an American 
traveler who visited Pittsburgh in the summer of 1816, is strongly 
corroborative of the fact that the New Orleans was a side-wheeler. 
Mr. Thomas wrote a volume descriptive of his travels, which was 
published at Auburn, New York, in 1819. In this book he declared 
that steamboat navigation on the Western rivers had proved to be a 
losing venture, but that the two vessels built by Captain French of 
Brownsville, were the most successful of the steamboats constructed 
to that time. For this he gave the significant explanation: “The wheel 
is placed behind,” and added learnedly: “The advantages of this con- 
struction over the Fultonian plan must be evident; for the float-board 
strikes the advancing current as it flows into the wake, while those of 
the latter strike it as it passes the vessel. The wheel is also sheltered 
from driftwood and ice.” 


The statement that “the wheel is placed behind,” followed by the 
comment that “the advantages over the Fultonian plan must be evi- 
dent,” could only mean that Fulton’s steamboats, of which there were 
then three on the Western rivers, had the wheels placed otherwise 
than at the stern. As there was only one other way of placing the 
wheels, to-wit, at the sides, this would appear to be conclusive of the 
fact that the New Orleans was a side-wheeler. 


In further affirmation of this claim is the account which appeared 
in the Pittsburgh Dispatch of July 19, 1885. It was a three column 
article on “River History,” the larger part being devoted to an 
interview with Captain John Birmingham, a steamboatman of thirty- 
eight years experience, who was afterward Prothonotary of Allegheny 
County and Warden of the Western Penitentiary, and well known to 
the older generation of Pittsburgh business men. Captain Birming- 
ham was born in 1802, and when nine years of age saw the New Or- 
leans launched from the boatyard on Suke’s Run, a rivulet which 
emptied into the Monongahela River at a point about where the “Pan 
Handle” railroad bridge now crosses the river. 


Mr. Birmingham recalled distinctly that the boat had side-wheels. 








